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With regard, however, to its use as a substitute for the common Indian
pulses agreement is expressed with the views of the Nutrition Advisory
Committee that the nutritive value of soya-bean, in comparison with
that of other common Indian pulses, is not such as to justify, from the
standpoint of human nutrition, the immediate encouragement of its
production and consumption on a wide scale in India.
A large increase in the supply of vegetables and fruits is needed
and is considered perfectly feasible* Attention is drawn to a group of
non-cereal foods, potatoes, sweet potatoes, tapioca and plantains, which
have the characteristic of giving a.higher calorie yield per unit area
than cereals and pulses. These foods, however, are deficient in protein
and if they are taken as the main ingredient in the diet, protein intake
is seriously reduced. The conclusion is that, provided supplies of
protein from pulses and fish can be simultaneously increased, an increase
in the production of potatoes and sweet potatoes and plantains has
much to recommend it from the standpoint of food and agricultural
policy, with particular reference to economy in the use of land.
The intake of fats and oils is at present too low and an increase
of the order of 200 to 250 per cent has been recommended on nutritional
grounds. Increased production of oil-seeds and their pressing in India
will result in a greater supply of oils for human consumption.
The animal foods, rnilk, meat, fish and eggs, are prominent in the
group of protective foods. Every effort must be made to increase the
supplies of milk products. But looking at the matter realistically, there
appears to be no immediate prospect of the production of milk being
increased to such an extent that it can be a regular article of diet consum-'
ed in adequate quantities by the poorer classes in the greater part of India.
Meat cannot be given a prominent place in the production
programme. The same applies to eggs, an expensive article of diet
beyond the means of the poor in most parts of the world. Poultry
farming, however, should be vigorously developed in the neighbourhood
of urban centres and the production of eggs as a subsidiary village
occupation included in the programme of rural development. In many
parts of the country fish should become the main protective food of
animal origin in the diet of the masses.
Improvement in diet and a rise in the standard of living are very
nearly equivalent objectives. In order to increase agricultural produc-
tion and improve the national diet, simultaneous industrial development
to augment the total wealth of the country is essential. The growth of
industry will itself help to solve some of the most thorny problems of
village economy, such as excessive population pressure on land and rural
unemployment.
IMPROVEMENT OF FOOD PRODUCTION AND NUTRITION!
The construction by the Government of all classes of irrigation
works such as canals, multi-purpose reservoirs, tube-wells and river-
pumping plant, should be undertaken as rapidly as possible. An irri-
gation scheme promotes the well-being and standard of living of the
people, and there is therefore nothing intrinsically unsound in general
revenues contributing to the loan charges of well-considered schemes.
The state should encourage the development of private wells by the
collection of full information as regards subsoil water supplies, the
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